Pool’s solar panels operating smoothly 


The new solar heating system for 
the pool is now in operation and 
‘running smoothly, says John Totten 
director of maintenance and opera- 
tions. 

There was some consternation a 
couple of weeks ago when the system 
was first turned on. The water 
pressure was a bit too strong and 
caused a coupling to bulge alarm- 
ingly, so the system was turned off. 

Tombleson Inc. constructed the 
frames for the solar panels. Fafco, a 
company which constructs solar. 
panels, installed the devices. Fafco 
was on campus this week to effect 
minor repairs. 

They installed plastic pipe over the 
rubber couplings to prevent possible 
ruptures. 3 

The heating system, which was 
installed on a test basis, should cut 
the cost of heating the pool by 
$16,000, five percent more than 
originally estimated. The Hartnell 
pool is the largest solar heated pool 
in the state, and will be kept at a 
comfortable 78-80 degrees with the 
sun’s energy. There is an automatic 
switch connected to more conven- 
tional heaters on overcast days and 
nights. 


Curriculum study 
underway here 


Are you interested in assisting in 
providing a ‘‘guide for educational 
planning’ at Hartnell? Providing a 
‘frame of reference . for. decisions. 
about student admission and ‘reten- 
tion policies’’? 

Have you ever complained about 
the curriculum and how many times 
classes you have had to take didn’t 
seem to have anything to do with 
your major? 


Twelve accreditation committees 
covering aspects of Hartnell’s 
academia from Student Services 
to the Instructional Staff to Financial 
Recourses have been formed. Meet- 

. ings of the various committees are 
being delayed since several of the 
committees have not yet chosen 
deaders. 

Students and faculty may join any 
of the. various committees and 
become involved in the educational 
process and development. Students 
interested may contact the ASHC 
offices, (in the College Center) CC-9, 
Ext. 393. Faculty members interest- 
ed may contact one of the Steering 
Committée’ members, (Bonnie 


Jones, Art Rasmuson, Bob Rieger, — 


Vic Willits) unless their services 
have already been volunteered. 


A worker puts the finishing touches on the solar heating panels atop the gym. -- photo by Diana Vallario 
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Behr bill: an ‘amieer to Jarvis-Gann? 


Will Behr provide tax relief voters need? 


An alternative to the controversial 
Jarvis Initiative. was signed by 
Governor Jerry Brown last week. 
The bill, authored by state senator 
Peter Behr, will cut taxes on 
owner-occupied homes by 30 per- 
cent. It will increase renter’s rebate 
from $37 to $75, and give special rate 
decreases to senior citizens on fixed 
incomes. 


- The Behr bill also restricts in- 
creases in tax revenues in proportion 
to the cost of living increase. 
Landlords will receive a tax cut only 
for the apartment or house they live 
in. 


Under the Behr bill, the money to 
compensate for the tax cuts will 
come from the state’s budget 


The Easter season will be celebrated by the Hartnell Community 
Chorus and Orchestra tonight when they perform ‘The Passion according 
to St. John” by Johann Sebastian Bach. 

“The Passion,” one of Bach’s famous chorus works, will be presented in 
the Hartnell Performing Arts Theatre and will be performed again 


Sunday, March 12 at the Mission San Juan Bautista. Tickets are $3 for 


adults and $2 for students and military. They are available at the Com- 
munity Services box office and Gadsby’s Music. 


Guest soloists include bass David Dunlap as Jesus and tenor Gene Man- 
ners as the Evangelist who tells the story and explains the dialog. 

“The Passion,” based on the biblical account of the last week in Jesus’ 
life, is directed by Dr. Vahe Aslanian and staged by Marcia Hovick. 
English translation is by Arthur Mendel. 


surplus, which is now approximately 
$3 billion. The state will also pick up 
the costs now paid by _ county 
governments for most welfare and 
Medi-Cal benifits. County govern- 
ments will have to reduce their tax 
rates to reflect these reduced costs. 
In contrast, the Jarvis/Gann prop- 
erty tax initiative would slash taxes 
by 60 percent, which would mean a 
loss of $7-8 billion that now pays for 
schools, libraries, police and fire 
protection, among other public ser- 
vices. The Jarvis bill does not 


mention how this revenue will be - 


replaced. Most likely, the loss of 
money would have to be made up for 


by increasing the sales tax to 12.25 
percent, increasing income tax by 
150 percent, or increasing the bank 
and corporation tax from 9 to 44 
percent. 


The Jarvis bill makes no distinc- 
tion between home and _ business 
property, nor does it offer any reliet 
to renters. 

If Jarvis passes, it will supersede 
the Behr bill. Nor will the Behr take 
effect if voters do not approve 
Proposition 8, which allows the 
legislature to provide for taxation of 
owner-occupied homes at a lower 
rate than business property. 


Artisans, heed the call to fame 


Once again it’s time for the 
Panther Sentinel’s Literary Art Sup- 
plement. Over the past few years, 
many new writers, artists and 
photographers have used this oppor- 
tunity to have their works published 
and admired. , 


The Supplement will be included 
with the May 5 issue. Submissions 
will be accepted until April 15 (this 
will give you plenty of time without 
taxing your brain). 

We only request that submissions 
include your name, address, phone 
number and that they be legible. If 
you would like your works returned, 
please include a stamped, self 
addressed envelope. 


a 


On campus, drop your goodies by 
VAF-209. If not on campus when you 
make up your mind to become 
famous, mail them to the Hartnell 
Panther Sentinel, 156 Homestead 
Ave., Salinas, CA, 93901. 


Remember -- the Bay Bombers 
will be here tomorrow evening to 
take on the Red Devils in Roller 
Derby action. : 

The 8 p.m. game is one of the final 
exhibition games before the regular 
season. 

Prices are $4 for adults and $2 for 
kids twelve and under. Tickets are 
available at the Hartnell box office, 
Jim Gattis, Dick Bruhn and at the 
door. 
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Editorial: 


Proposition 13, the Jarvis-Gann initiative, will 
appear on the June ballot for voters to decide 
upon. It is a measure designed to cut property 
taxes from their present levels to no more than 
one percent of the 1975 appraisals unless sold, 
and would limit increases to no more than two 
percent per year. It would further provide for a 
two-thirds passage by the electorate of any future 
tax increases. . 

With these tax cuts would very probably come 
cuts in school, fire, police and community services 
unless alternate forms of income can be initiated. 

Your response to the following questions will 
give an indication of public attitudes about the 
initiative. 

1) Are you a homeowner? 
a)yes_b)no 


Communications on any subject are encouraged from 
members of the college and community. Letters should be 
no longer than 300 words and typewritten if possible. All 
letters are subject to editing to fit space requirements. 
Each letter must be signed, although signatures will be 
withheld on request. 


Letters should be addressed to the Hartnell Panther Sen- 
tinel. Hartnell College, 156 Homestead-Ave., Salinas Ca. 
93901 - Room VAF 209. Please include your phone num- 
ber for verification. 


A brief introduction would be in order before | 
proceed with the main purpose of this communi- 
cation. | am a prisoner in the Soledad prison 
facility here in California. While serving my 
sentence | have utilized my time realizing a 
life-long ambition of becoming a author and 
publisher. Now after three and one half years in 
prison | have a book published, ‘‘The Rivers of 
Many Minds.’’ It is an anthology of poems and 
short. stories written by me and others in 
correctional facilities in the U.S. and Canada. This 
‘book was published under my own imprint, Black 
Foxx Publishing Co., formed behind the walls of 
Soledad last year. 

| wish to send a copy of this book to your office 
in hopes that you might wish to review it and 
display its works in your well-published 
newspaper. | also am due for release trom prison 
this coming August and | have plans to put 
together a small newspaper in the Los Angeles 
area and my company and | have plans of 
publishing other books as well. 

| am interested in meeting black students in 
your college who are majoring in journalism; 
editors, writers, photographers, artists and others 
dealing with journalism. | also have plans of 
producing black greeting cards and stationary and 
| wish to work with college students in this area as 
well as writers. 

Soledad will be featuring a Black Week June 
46th of this year, and we are seeking Black 
students from your college to present a program 
for this day. If you could direct this letter to the 
black studies department or this information, we 
would be very happy. 

Jimmie Osborne 
B-65577 CTF-C 
Unit (D) Cell 343 
P.O. Box 65577 
Soledad, Ca. 93960 


Last week’s issue of the Panther Sentinel 
contained a review of ‘‘Uncle Vanya’’ including 
Yelena, Tomas was the professor's 
daughter and Vitaly Volmensky was also 
misspelled 


We regret any incenvienience these errors may 
have caused. . 
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The Jarvis-Gann initiative: 
Good, bad, or just necessary? 


2) Do you favor the Jarvis-Gann_ initiative’s 


passage? 
a)yes 
b)no 
3) If the initiative passes, various programs on 
campus face termination. Which would you prefer 
to see ended? (Choose as many as you feel should 
be ended.) 
a) Athletics, men’s 
b) Athletics, women’s 
c) Child Development 
Center 
d) Tutorial Center 
e) American Indian Pro- 
gram 
f) Career Center 
g) Financial Aid 


Some thoughts o 


Maria Barrs 


In the upcoming months, the first concern of all 
students, and all residents of California, should be 
the Jarvis/Gann initiative. While the bill could be 
a real boon for property owners, particularly big 
businesses and landlords with large holdings, it 
would cripple all local governments. 

Not only is there the.very real possibility of the 
community college closing, or at least suffering 
sereve cutbacks, all city and county functions will 
be affected. The Salinas city officials have been 
meeting to discuss a contingency budget, so that if 
the initiative passes on the June ballot they will 
have some sort of plan to fall back on. A few of the 
lesser cutbacks would be: shorter library hours, 
reduction of street maintenance and cleaning, and 
the closing of some parks. The county predicts the 
layoff of 800-1200 employees. As of Feb. 1, a 
hiring freeze has been in affect. 

While we all agree something must be done 
about the high tax rate, this bill is simply too 
drastic and offers no. viable alternatives. It is 
worded very. vaguely and so is open to many 


From where | stand 
Sheila E. Toner 


..| see the strangest sights sometimes, without 
even looking for them. 

| was standing in the John Steinbeck Library 
Monday morn, taking care of a little job, when | 
heard two women begin a conversation. 

“You parked in a Handicap Zone,’’ said 
Lady A, accusingly. 

“Yeah, | knew | was only going to be a few 
minutes,’’ Lady B admitted. 

“Well, that makes me mad,”’ revealed Lady A. 
“1 drive all the way around the block rather than 
park in one of the Handicap Zones. You're not 
handicapped! ’’ 

“| know it makes some people mad,’’ Lady B, 
agreed. ‘‘But | knew | was only going to be a few 
minutes. We all do things we know we shouldn’t 
sometimes. ’’ 

“| don’t!’’ avowed Lady A. 
up that way.”’ 

The conversation continued to escalate in 
decibels and the crowd around the circulation desk 


“4 wasn’t brought 


grew. 
“44 didn’t come here to argue,’” announced Lady 


B. 

“You don’t look handicapped to me!’’ observed 

Lady A. : 

“You can’t tell me what to do! declared Lady B. 
“You people are all alike,’’ retorted Lady A. 
“Goodbye, ol’ woman,’’ stormed Lady B. 

“Have fun!’’ ne 

“So long, Fatso,’” retorted 


issue is noon, March 10. . 


Lady A. ‘’ You have 


h)Journalism 

i) Music 

j) Theatre 

k) Technology 

1) Evening classes 

m) Physical Education 
specialty classes (i.e.- 
yoga, ballet) 

n) Building programs 

o) Arts and Art Gallery 
p) Crafts classes 

q) Photography classes 
r) Others......0.....00eeeees 
4) Comments on the initiative, alternate funding 
methods, etc........ 

PLEASE clip or tear your responses and either 
drop them by VAF (Visual Arts Facility) Room 
209, or mail to Hartnell Panther Sentinel, c/o the 
Editor, 156 Homestead Ave., Salinas, CA, 93901. 
All ‘Comments’ will be considered usable in the 
Panther Sentinel unless specifically requested 
otherwise. 


n Jarvis-Gann 


different interpretations. It offers no relief to 
renters who comprise some 45 percent of the 
population in California. 

if Jarvis came into effect. it would take a 
two-thirds majority of all eligible voters to make 
any tax law changes. The bill does not specify 
whether by  ‘‘eligible’’ it means all those 
registered to vote or those eligible to register. 

The Behr bill, a more practical tax reform bill, . 
has passed the Legislature and has been signed by 

. Jerry Brown. Brown has expressed his 

intention to-campaign against the Jarvis amend- 


ment. 

The Behr bill would cut tax payments by 30 
percent, increase renter refund and offers special 
consideration for the aged and handicapped. 

The tax cut would be financed from the state’s 3 
billion budget surplus. 

Even if the Behr bill becomes law, the Jarvis 


initiative is still on the ballot. While the 
Legislature does need a kick in the butt to enact 
tax reform laws, and Jarvis is that kick, 


Jarvis/Gann will be so disrupting to the local 
governments everyone could be hurt. 


fun.”’ 

| was so glad to see them both leave -- | was 
having trouble containing my nausea by this time. 

| believe in speaking up when | see something 
wrong; | do not, ever, believe in browbeating 
people about their inherent goodness or evilness. 
It never works. 

No matter who was originally in the right, 
neither one of those women had a right to feel 
proud of herself by the time she left. 

The worst of it is, that the whole scene could 
have been avoided if either woman had tried to 
apply a little compassion. 


‘Signals’ Regina Costa 


The only Salinas Performance of ‘‘Signals’’ was 
held last Saturday in the Hartnell Theatre and it 
was beautiful. 

Conceived and directed by Hartnell. drama 
instructor Michael Griggs, ‘‘Signals’’ is based on 
experiences in the lives of the men who 
participated in its creation, namely Griggs and the 
seven member cast of the Bear Republic theater 
group from Santa Cruz. 

Father/son relationships were explored. In one 
uncomfortable/funny scene, the boy is atraid to 
ask his father why his penis got hard after he had 
been shown some “‘pictures’’ that were being 
passed around at school. After a couple of mintes 
of sitting down to say it, then getting up and 
telling his father that it really wasn’t important 
the lad finally got the words out. His father told 


[Centinued en Page 3] 
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Eps Someta 
: 


According to a recent sci- 
entific study, cigarette sm- 
oking may cause loss of 
short-term memory. 


Gee, and all this time 1! 
thought it was the dope. 


It’s time for the news here 
: at KAZU,.. 


in remembering 
things as where they put 
their car keys or even their 


has been continuously harassed by the 


In case you missed it oe ) She is an example of an American citizen who 


Regina Costa Z : Fie government. Her name is Mae Brussell. 
; ; : 00 million Ameri If you would like to meet her, she will be in the 
. 4 . ae H A . é 
It came to me while listening to the “Fish There are more than 200 million Americans. tecture room, Merrill Hall 1 on Wed. March 15 at 


Cheer’’ recorded at Woodstock in 1969. 

Think about it....there were 300,000 people, 
300,000 Americans gathered together to listen to 
good music and to support a cause. There were a 


few million more in sympathy with them even other institutio , 
h the Johns Hopkins, Georgetown U, Yale, the Institut 


though they may not have approved wit 
‘ he id for Behavioral Research and Stanford Research 


length of their hair or their mating habits. . ; r 
The rest of the population was busying being Institute to name just a few), received CIA/Army 


uninformed, following orders and going to money to conduct mind-control experiments. 
Vietnam to “‘keep the world safe for democracy.” | thought CIA was supposed to be here to 
So what’s the point of all this ? : protect us from the evil threat of communism. | 
While these people were. demonstrating during also thought that they were supposed to be limited§ 


the sixties, approximately two million others had to overseas activities. : 
been busing writing articles, organizing citizen's | A woman | know, whom | love very much, has 
groups and signing petitions. They had a purpose devoted more than 14 years of her life to finding 
and that was to stop the war. out the truth about the John F. Kennedy 

But the war didn’t get stopped, not by those assasination. on 
people anyway. She takes 10 newspapers a day and, in 14 years, 
‘on has compiled a library of more than 800 books and 


noon. 
She is being presented by Women In 
Continuing Education. 


That war didn’t get stopped until the Pentag , ; Z ; 
had had it’s fling and the generals had had their thousands of important documents, and hast (Economics Quotient) 
chance to order soldiers around, kill a few branched out into many areas including the deaths eee 

rue a 


d of Robert Kennedy and Martin Luther King; Jr., 
the corporations had made enough money the CIA drug experiments, the power contro 
supplying instruments of death for our heroes to group that is dominated by the Rockefellers 
play with. (Tri-lateral Commission, Bilderbergers and the 
Council of Foreign Relations) and the methods by 
Those people at Woodstock sang their heads off which assassins are controlled. 
and all it got them was sore throats anda place of She has done this at her own expense. She has 
honor in the’ FBI archives. done nothing illegal. 
There are more recent examples. Her reward for this truth-seeking has been the 
Last year several thousand people, myself suspicious death of her daughter, an accident 
included, signed a petition to support a measure which resulted in a co-worker becoming legally 
(authored by Congressman Parren J. Mitchell, blind and no longer able work with her. 
D-Md.) which would have knocked 15 billion off Someone broke into her home, ripped a picture 
the defense budget. of another of her daughters in two and took an 
By the time it was passed, it was watered down important letter which had the signature of the 
to $3 billion. Well that was OK;.$3 billion off was former director of the FBI, Clarence Kelly, on it. 
better then when we started. Few but the FBI could have taken or wanted it. 
On Feb. 3, 1978, UPI carried a story that quoted The letter was to be used in a movie about Howard 
Secretary of Defense, Harold Brown as saying that Hughes. (The producers of the movie have since 
the U.S. Military budget must increase by nearly informed this woman that both the FBI and theh oe 
$56 billion over the next five years for the U.S. to-CIA have obtained copies of the sound-track of the’ ANSWERS: 1'€ (S41) A? LI 
keep pace with Russia. movie.) 
So much’for our $3 billion. She called the Monterey FBI (taped the 
How much power do we, citizens of this great conversation) and asked them if they were still 
country, actually have, and are we really in control ‘‘black-bagging it.’’ She told them that. she 
or’ ‘‘free’’? ‘ needed the letter for a business trip and that she 
“There is enough space for approximately 200 wanted it back. A manila envelope came in the 
Americans at one time to actually witness. what afternoon mail. Inside was a copy of her letter 


Americans and slaughter some Vietnamese an 
O © (1.)In 1975, Federal, state and local 


governments spent about $7,500 per 
household. 

© O @.) Today, the U.S. ranks third in 
international trade. 

1 ©. (3.)Less than four per cent of the 
U.S. labor force are agricultural workers. 


If you found these questions tough, your 
Economics Quotient, your E.Q., could prob- 
ably stand some improvement. 

A special booklet on our American 
Economic System can help you do just that. 
It’s fact-filled, easy reading and free. 


For your copy, just mail the coupon. 


The American 


Economic System 
We should all learn more about it 


goes on in our Congress. without Clarence Kelly’s signature. Te 
‘ “E ss” Puebh 
Signa Is' ee “You've got to do it to that woman’’ and the man §j eroarenet ie . 
. would turn into a robot and start putting his hands g | want to improve my E.Q. Please send me a free i 
- [Continued from Page 2] on her breasts, then would suddenly snap out of it 5 ©°PY of the booklet about our economic system. § 
him that (not in these words) a hard prick was the and try for the relationship, only. to be told to: | 
sign of his becoming a man. “do it to that woman.”’ Finally he told the & Name 1 
In another great scene, a man was trying to members of the chorus to get out and to take his §f Add Z| 
establish a meaningful relationship with a woman friend with them.and.went back to establishing the g vine ss 
(represented by large, stuffed puppet-like figure) relationship. ~ Cit State 73 i 
and at the sante time his friend was telling him. _‘‘Signals‘’ was a beautiful experience for be we 1 
| 
| 


that he only wanted her for sextal purposes. everyone who saw it. As a woman | wa; thrilled to Fao haa ot te 
Ad ny ic service message S 


When he tried to deny that those were his reasons see my brothers getting themselves together. 4, ie 7 8 The Adveitng Gunct & US Deparment of Commove 


for wanting the relationship, a chorus of voices;  ‘’Signals’’ is going on tour throughout the state § 


reminiscent of all that he had been taught by virtue of a Council of Arts grant and if you get jf = = = == = me Be he 22 
concerning men and women, started singing the chance to-see it, go for it. AMERICAN ECONOMIC SYSTEM CAMPAIGN 
Cancit ata: eA om iA R At aE TD ; sta ' Brn |.» NEWSPAPER AD NO, AES-77-830[A]—2 COL. 
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Computer’ friendly,’m 


Morris 
is the most 


by Jesephine 
‘‘The computer 


friendly and most effective (creation) . 


available to man, and if you make a 
mistake “it won't 
says David W. S. Lin, data process- 
ing manager. 

According to Lin the computer is 
very good for the tutorial program, 


as 


get mad,”’ - 


o 


including English and math. It will 
tell the user how to use it (the 
computer) and how to give the 
correct command. The computer will 
also tell the user if the command is 
incorrect. 

‘‘It doesn’t get mad and it won’t 
talk back,’’ he adds, ‘’but it does 
give correct read-out if fed correct 


information.”’ 

“Great! Where do |! find the 
computer?‘‘ one may ask. 

This wonderful tool is available to 


Hartnell students, but with a total of - 


two self-contained terminals, in the 
learning resource center in the north 
end of the library. 

If Lin’s dream comes true, before 


= 


» 


David W.S. Lin, data processing ‘by a new machine. According to Lin, tutorial program.’’ Hartnell has used 
‘‘Computers are friendly ... this new these 17-year-old machines for two 
machine will be very helpful in the years. --photo by Josephine Morris. 


manager, checks computer copy with 
student Pam Peterson. Hopefully, 
this computer soon will be replaced 


MIRA brings very up-to-date stargazing 


Faced with bleak prospects in their 
field, an enterprising group of 
graduate astronomy students took 
their future into their own hands. 
Together they formed an association, 
later to: be called the Monterey 
Institute of Research Astronomy 
(MIRA). Its purpose was to construct 
an observatory in which members 
could work and conduct their re- 
search. 

The no-name, no-competition ob- 
servatory in Northern California 
under construction by Hartnell part- 
time instructor Dr. Merville and 
other young star-gazers is running 
smoothly. 


Badger Pass snow trip; 
sponsored by Hartnell 


Hey all you snow lovers! Hartnell 
College is sponsoring a weekend at 
Badger Pass for non-skiers, begin- 
ning skiers and experienced skiers. 

Buses will leave Hartnell’s main 
gym at 4 p.m. today and return at 9 
a.m. Sunday. : 

Prices are $43 for non-skiers, $55 
for skiers who wish to use the ski lift 
but don’t want lessons and $65 for a 
lift ticket and two-hour lessons. 


“Our equipment,’’ announced 
Merville, ‘will consist of some of the 
most highly automated hardware.” 
The computer-run reflecting tele- 
scope is the first in the world. 
(Although there are five other 
reflecting telescopes in the U.S., 
according to Merville, this is the first 
computer-run reflecting telescope.) 


Money to build the telescope, 
which reflects one yard across on a 
mirror, came from the Research 
Corporation. The mirror itself was 
donated as ‘a permanent loan by 
Princeton University. 


“They had it as part of a NASA 
project,’’ Merville related. ‘’(Per- 
manent loan means) as long as we 
have a need for it,’’ he added. 

“The telescope is operated,’’ 
explained Merville, ‘‘by a master . 
computer whith-is tied to a set of 
smaller computers which we are 
building at this time.’’ : 

, Funds for the observatory. have 
been scarce but thanks to interested 
businessmen the program has gotten 


off the ground. Merville also com- ° 


mented. that MIRA _ received a 
$10,000 grant added to the previous 
$76,000 from the Margret W: and 
Herbert Hoover Jr. foundation. 


Child Center job opening: 
deadline next Monday © 


The Child Development Center 
has an. opening for. a_ part-time 
assistant. This position is available 
only to those persons who are 
currently employed v-ithin ‘the col- 
lege. 

The job requires 23 hours of work 
per week for 10 months per year. 
Hours are to be arranged. 


Applicants should have successful . i 
: OE CAE NEARER CORE TEE Ke ERS 


fethee Se 


pre-school teaching experience and ~ 


should have completed a major in 
Early Childhood Education or Child- 
hood Development. Applicants 
should also be eligible for a valid 
Children’s Center Permit. 

Those interested should submit an 


application to Paul Peterson, bus- 


iness manager. Deadline is Monday, 
March 13. ee ee 


ay befriend you 


some of Hartnell’s present students 
complete Hartnell course work, the 
college will have a new. computer 
with 32 to 64 terminals. Sixteen of 
these terminals will be in the student 
computer lab. 

Each terminal will have a cathode 
ray tube (CRT) to show both words 
and pictures to the student. 

The new keypunch machine can 
perform functions now being done on 
a 12 keypunch and do a more 
efficient job. The 16 terminals can 
communicate with the computer on a 
line conversation basis. 


The new terminals will open this 
computer world to large numbers of 
students -- if Hartnell’s computer 
evaluation committee can decide on 
a final proposal before it is made 
obsolete by even more modern 
computers. A new computer would 
also improve business department 
and other college administrative 
functions. ; 


The committee, headed by Dean 
of Instruction, Arthur Rasmuson, 
has been working on this project for 
three years. One reason is that the 
cost changes annually -- from less 
than $350,000 three years ago to 
$700,000 the last time the committee 
quoted a price to Hartnell’s trustees. 


Hartnell has been renting a 
17-,ear-old computer which -- unlike 
the computer in Lin’s dreams --can’t 
give read-out to the student. 

“This is. an important factor in 
tutorial teaching,’” Lin says, ‘’be- 
cause students don’t feel embarrass- 


. ed with computer response. 


“‘hAost students are comfortable 
using the computer as a tutorial tool. 
The computer does not respond 
negatively when a student makes a 
mistake or is a rather slow learner.’’ 


He added that students who like 
human response may feel uncomfor- 
table with a computer, but as a whole. 
most students respond positively to 
computer learning. However, .Lin 
commented, this does not mean that. 
the computer can totally replace 
teachers. eres 


The computer is very efficient as a 

tutorial tool and is quite economical; 

gwever the initial cost of the 
computer will be expensive. 


Some additional cost will be 
included for the site preparation, 
which involves power and cooling 
systems. 


A computer pays for itself, Lin 
says, because of the broad usage, 
and it requires only a limited number 
of people to operate and maintain. It 
is capable of teaching many students 
in various fields at the same time, ~ 
plus doing other tasks. 


The computer revolution is appar- 
ently here to stay, Liri believes. 


The computer is not dehumanizing 
-- parents even buy them for their 
children, as games, toys, and 
instructional aids. 


Our society is entering into a 
computer revolutions 0%) ss5 sso 


by Sheila Toner 

A young man with-dark hair that 
falls over his eyes enters the room 
and looks warily about. He is dressed 
in shorts, tank top and tennis shoes. 
He speaks a few words to his 
companion and then hefts one of the 
bars, testing its weight. He brings it 
up to chin level and then stretches it 
out to arms’ length in front of -him. 
Repeats the movement. And again. 

He examines himself in the 
mirror, watching his movements like 
a ballet critic. Then he stoops and 
releases the weight. Another is 
selected and the process is repeated. 
By now his face is damp and he 
breathes rapidly through his mouth. 
Then, a new exercise: he places the 
weight behind his head, elbows out, 
thumbs on the up side of the bar. 
Raise and lower, raise and lower. He 
bends and places the weight on the 
mat, breathing heavily. Hands on his 
hips, head tilted back, he stumbles 
from the room. 

A young woman with short hair 
and a maroon sweatsuit bounces into 
the room. Chattering to the tall man 
who drifts in behind her, she reclines 
on a padded tilted bench. Grasping 
the handles at one end, she begins a 
series of leglifts, knees straight, 
each time bringing her toes closer to 
her head. Finally, breathless, she 
stops and wipes her neck and face 
with a towel. 

Now her companion replaces her 
on the inclined bench. Anchoring his 
feet under the handles, he lies head 
downward.and begins a series of 
situps: After the last exertion, he 
tlips his feet over his head and 
rolls:backwards off the bench. 

It is the young woman’s turn 
again. She walks over to a device 
that looks something like a bicycle on 
marionette strings. Reaching for the 
‘‘handlebars,’’ she pulls downward. 
A stack of metal weights, attached to 
the handlbars by wires, rises in 
response. Her face contorts with the 
effort as she continues the exercise. 
Then she stops, hanging limply onto 
the bar, wiping her face in the crook 
ofherarm. — 

Wearing towels like badges of 
honor around their necks, the 
gymnasts head for the showers. In 
the weight room, the. yellow lights 
cast harsh: shadows over the rows of 
barbells and exercise benches. 


Student summer 
guide offered 


The University of Miami student 
employment service offers a catalog 
of summer jobs for college students. 
This includes such information as 
salaries, the type of employment 
available, and age requirements. 
This will allow the student in search 
of a job access to valuable material. 

In addition, the book contains 
general tips on how to apply for a 
keep that summer job. According to 
the publishers the catalog’s purpose 
is to help the student ‘‘in presenting 
themselves in the best possible 
light...’’ 

The calalog may be purchased for 
$3 from: Student Employment Ser- 
vice, University of Miami, Box 
248206 Coral Gabels, Florida 33124. 

Students wishing a copy should act 
immediately as most employers 
prefer early applications. «~-*''’’ 


Bodybuilders at Hartnell: a hardy band 


Yonitnne sone F 
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taking computer programming clas- 
ses, works out in the newly re- 


Leonel Gonzales, a Hartnell student 


days, the Hartnell weight room was 
located in a gloomy basement room 
underneath the P.E. building. The 


from Repographics. In spite of 
renovations, the roof leaks in rainy 
weather. --photo by Sheila E. Toner 


vamped weight room. in the badold. new weight room is-down the hall 


Bay Bomber coach O'Connell stresses a 
point in the locker room. The Bombers 
will be at Hartnell tommorrow at & p.m. 


IVCF offers series, 
“Jesus the Radical"’ 


‘‘Almost 2000 years ago the man Jesus lived 
Many called him a great teacher. Some called him 
a prophet.’’ (Adulam, ‘’Jesus The Radica!’’) 

An eight-week series sponsored by the 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship (IVCF), will be 
studying the historical accounts of Jesus’ life 
recorded by the Apostle John. The series will 
begin on March 21, at 2 p.m. in Room C-309A. For 
more information, contact Chuck Beals in Room 
C-281. 


Veterans’ benefits expire 


Veteran enrollment at Hartnell has decreased 
drastically over the past.féw. yéars’"J ust two years 
College rolls, interest inthe veteran services at 
Hartnell receiving some. kind of government 
benefits. This semester, the:number is less than 


¥" 
The reasons for this trend according to Dr. 
Victor Willits are ‘‘the G.I. bill which provides for 
. veterans’ educational benefits expires for a 
large number of recently...discharged vets. ‘‘On 
May 30, 1977 about 600: Hartnell vets lost their 
eligbility for benefits. 


Most administrators feel that the decline in vet 
enrollment has abated and that, the present total 
should remain steady for the next few years. 


However, like the number of veterans on the 
college rolls interest in the veteran services at 
Hartnell has declined. In the last two years the 
federal funds the college receives for programs 
and veterans’ services has been cut. 


This means the already limited facilities the 
college provides for ex-servicemen will feel the 
pinch. 


rent 
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COURSES BY NEWSPAPER 


By Robert Sklar 

Television inherited the mantle of 
the movies as the most prominent 
and pervasive medium in American 
popular culture, and we are in the 
midst of a heated debate about its 
possible effects. It is sometimes hard 
to remember that similar debates 
were carried on with the introduction 
of other technological innovations -- 
the railroad, the telephone, the 
automoble, the movies. 

Of course television’s impact on 
society may be so much greater than 
that of any other device as to make 
comparisons irrelevant. The statist- 
ics of television use are staggering. 
The television set in the average 
American home is now. turned on 
more than six hours a day. Children 
spend more time watching television 
than in any other activity except 
sleeping. Many Americans use tele- 
vision as their sole source of news. 


TELEVISION’S TO BLAME 


Television is blamed for causing 
children to become more aggressive. 
Television is blamed for leading 
viewers to perceive society as 
violent. Television is blamed for 
lowering college admission test 
scores. Television is blamed for a 
decline in reading, for making 
children passive. Television is ac- 
cused of turning America into a 
nation of sheep. 

Anything that has happened in the 
past quarter century that people do 
not like has been blamed on 
television. They have been less 
inclined to give television credit for 
good things -- an increase in 
cosmopolitanism, for example, or a 
decline in racial prejudice, for which 
television, as a rich source of 
information about other peoples and 
other places, may have played a 
part. How you judge television may 
depend on what you think about the 
direction of American society in the 
past 25 years. But no matter what 
your verdict, the odds are very great 
that you watch it daily, and would 
not like to live without it even for a 
very short time. 

Television became the primary 
medium of American popular culture 
during a suburban era. Although TV 
had been developed technologically 
in the 1920s and 1930s, it was not 
until after World War II, in the late 
1940s, that rceiving sets were made 
commercially available to the gen- 
eral public. 

This was a period of vast suburban 
expansion. Returning servicemen, 
aided by federal loans, and many 
other Americans were able to own 
homes for the first time. Television 
became the home entertainment for 
a home-centered age. 2 

Television became an anthology of 
all previous forms of American 


ee 


Television: 
The Pervasive Medium 


popular entertainment. From radio, 
the earlier home medium, it took 
soap operas, dramatic series, sports 


events, talk shows, and even to some . 


extent the news, leaving radio 
primarily to broadcast music. From 
movies it took principally old movies 
from the studio vaults, and event- 
ually took over the making of what 
used to be called program pictures -- 
the low budget adventure, mystery, 
Western, and detective movies. It 
took elements from. vaudeville and 
variety shows, night club acts, 
Broadway muscials. 


TELEVISION AS CORNUCOPIA 


Television became_a cornucopia of _ 


entertainment. People did not have 
to go out, pay for babysitters, pay for 
parking, pay for tickets, to be 
entertained. 

Television, after the initial cost of 
the set, was free. It was paid for by 
commercial advertisers, whose mes- 
sages comprised (and still do) a 
considerable share of television 
programming -- a minimum of, six 
minutes every hour. Many. viewers, 
moreover, find commercials more 
entertaining than the programs they 
interrupt. 

There are two opposing perspect- 
ives today on the development of 
television entertainment. One view 
is that the Golden Age of television 
was in the 1950s. In those days, 
when sets were relatively expensive 
and the audience was still a minority 
of Americans, composed mainly of 
middle-class and well-to-do viewers, 
serious dramatic programs made up 
almost half the top-rated shows. 
Week after week, on such programs 
as ‘‘Studio One’ and ‘‘Television 
Playhouse,’”. viewers could see live 
dramas written by Reginald Rose, 
Rod Serling, Paddy Chayefsky and 
other television playwrights. 

For comedy, there were perform- 
ers like Ernie Kovacs, Lucille Ball, 
Sid Caesar, Milton Berle, Groucho 
Marx. Jackie Gleason, Bob Hope and 
Ed Sullivan offered variety hours. 
Edward R. Murrow pioneered with 
news documentaries. 

As television became increasingly 
a mass medium reaching all ele- 
ments of society, according to this 
view, it tended to value quantity over 
quality. Programs were tailored for 
the highest possible ratings, in order 
to attract advertisers and increase 
revenue. Networks became copycats. 
if Westerns proved popular, they 
flooded the screen with cowboys; if 
crime and mystery caught on, there 
was a glut of cops and detectives. 


TODAY’S GOLDEN AGE 


The Golden Age, as others see it, 
is with us now. It began in the early 
1970s when several. situation com- 


edies broke through the old stereo- 
types and restrictions that previously 
limited television comedies only to 
trivial subjects, like mistaken ident- 
ities or faulty toasters. The new 
situation: comedy dealt with how 
people really feel -- with attitudes 
toward race, sexuality, aging, lone- 
liness. 

Producers Norman Lear and Bud 
Yorkin pioneered by adapting a 
controversial BBC series, ‘‘Till 
Death Us Do Part,’’ and after some 
difficulty aired it on CBS as ‘‘All in 
the Family.’’ Even earlier Grant 
Tinker of MTM _ Enterprises had 
launched ‘‘The Mary Tyler Moore 
Show,”’ the saga of a career woman 
coping with life in the big city. 

Out of these producers and shows 
have come much of the significant 
comedy programming of the 1970s -- 
“Sanford and Son,’’ ‘‘Maude,’’ 
“The Jeffersons,’’ ‘‘The Bob New- 
hart Show,’’ ‘‘Rhoda,’’ ‘‘Phyllis’’ 
and many more. Almost any regular 
television viewer can name a dozen 
or more characters from these 
programs. They seem as familiar as 
neighbors; indeed, we may spend 
more time with them than we do with 
our neighbors. 


» THE NEW COMIC REALISM 


This is a point not to be taken 
lightly. Archie and Edith Bunker, 
Lou Grant, Ted Baxter, Mary 
Richards, Maude and Walter and the 
others have been coming into our 
homes regularly for years. They 
represent something new in Amer- 
ican entertainment. 

Movie stars like Garbo and Bogart 
were distant, magical figures. Earl- 
ier television comics like Jackie 
Gleason in ‘‘The -Honeymooners”’ 
and Lucille Ball in ‘‘! Love Lucy’’ 
were comedy stars first, fictional 
characters second. In the case of 
contemporary comedies we relate 
more to the characters than to the 
actors. They seem real human 
beings, whose struggles and prob- 
lems recapitulate and illuminate our 
own. * ~ 
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The success of situation comedy 
characters in entering our lives is 
seen by critics of television as one 
further example of the medium’s 
dangers. It is as if television’s 
fictions seem more real to us than 
reality itself. 


There is also continuing concern 
that the steady diet of situation 
comedies, soap operas, game shows, 
movies, and action-adventure series 
that the commercial networks offer, 
popular as they may be with the 
mass audience, barely scratches the 
surface of television’s potential. 


In an attempt to develop this 
potential, the federal government in 
1967 established the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting and organizing 
existing educational and noncom- 
mercial stations into a_ national 
network, the Public Broadcasting 
Service (PBS). 


The public television schedule 
offers British series like ‘‘Upstairs, 
Downstairs,’’ foreign movies, and 
documentaries. In recent years more 
federal funding has been available 
for American dramatic productions 
for television, resulting in such 
significant programs as the ‘‘Vis- 
ions’ series of dramas, ‘The 
American Short Story’’ series, and 
‘The Adams Chronicles.’’ 


Perhaps the most important -- and 
certainly the most popular -- public 
television offerings have been the 
educational entertainment programs 
produced by Children’s Television 
Workshop, ‘Sesame Street’’ and 
“‘The Electric Company.’’ 


Television’s legacy to American 
society remains in dispute. If you 
have read this far, it may indicate at 
least that television has not eroded 
your desire to read -- when the 
subject is television. 


am 


‘Television inherited the mantie.of the movies as the most prominent and pervasive’medium in American popular culture...” 


COURSES BY NEWSPAPER 


By Nat Hentoff 

When a member of the Chinese 
delegation to the United Nations 
asked an. American friend not long 
ago if all American popular music 
sounded the same -- as he supposed 
from listening to the radio -- the 
friend arranged for the Chinese 
offical to hear an evening of jazz. 

He listened with great absorption 
and then said, ‘I believe | under- 
stand. This is American folk music. 
It has your own kind of spirit. Are 
there other original American mus- 
ical sounds and forms?’’ 

Many, he was told, and in a wide 
variety of popular as well as folk 
music. The man from the Chinese 
delegation has since been looking 
into his unexpected news about 
America. 

Among the performers |! have 
suggested he hear to broaden his 
sense of our diversity is James 
Talley. Not a jazzman, but rather a 
33-year-old, Oklahoma-born, pop- 
ular singer-composer who is a 
favorite of Jimmy and Rosalyn 
Carter and millions more Americans. 

Talley’s music -- a_ blend. of 
country and blues from the South 
and Southwest -- celebrates working 
people, from truckers to ‘‘black 
lung’ miners, telling of the plain, 
everyday valor that enables them to 
survive. just as jazz began by telling 
of everyday black. valor. And like 
black music, James Talley’s has 
deep American roots. 

He comes from a long tradition in 
American popular music -- going 
back to Woody Guthrie and Jimmie 
Rodgers (‘‘The Singing Brake- 
man’’), and beyond them, to the 
music-makers of the American fron- 
tier who sang of independence and of 
the hard work, with some whiskey on 
the side, that might make their 
dreams take palpable shape. 


DREAMS 


Dreams power all forms and 
idioms of popular music. Different 
dreams nourished by people of 
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Popular Culture and 


profoundly different backgrounds. In 
what came to be called country and 
western music, the early dream was 
of unending spaciousness, always 
somewhere unspoiled to travel. 

And Americans now, so many of 
them still on the move or at least 
fantasizing a move to a last big 
strike, are still attracted to traveling 
music and the dauntless loners who 
create it. Kris Kristofferson, for 
instance, and Bob Dylan, Johnny 
Cash, Charlie Rich. 


These present-day songsters are 
seen as perhaps the last of the 
frontiersmen, needing no college 
degrees or professional licenses to 
reap large rewards as they roam the 
land, riding their guitars. In an age 
of corporate envelopment, they keep 
alive the dream of the self-made 
American whose success comes not 
from ‘‘selling out’’ but just from 
being himself. 

And there are other kinds of 
dreams. Black music, for instance, 
was eventually to color all popular 
sounds, even white country. In the 


“cry’’ of Charlie Rich’s. voice are - 


echoes of the black work and 
religious songs he heard as a.white 
boy in a small Arkansas farming 
town. But the foundations of black 
music are obviously built on cent- 
uries-long experiences largely un- 
known to other Americans. So 
viscerally unknown still that the 
televising of Alex Haley’s ‘‘Roots’’ 
was a shock to millions of his fellow 
white citizens. 

From the beginning of slavery 
here, black music was nothing less 
than a way of psychic survival. Field 
hollers were used to send messages; 
religious songs both shared the spirit 
and, in code, prophesied freedom. 
And the blues, as novelist Ralph 
Ellison has pointed out, were ‘‘one of 
the techniques through which 
Negroes have survived and kept 
their courage.”’ 

The blues were not. only about 
hard, shattering times but were also 
ironic, defiant, proud. There was 
triumph in the blues, with heroes 
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Popular Music: 
Changing Dreams 


who had gone so far down they had 
nowhere to go but up. And up they 
came. 


THE BLUES 

It is no wonder that the blues have 
never lost their strength, having 
been tested so much. And so the 
textures of the blues continue to 
pervade the ‘‘soul’’ music that now 
reaches huge numbers of white as 
well as black listeners. More showy 
than classic blues, rhythmically 
driving, and mixed with gospel, 
“soul music’ distills the black urban 
experience while also projecting 
young dreams of love and power. 
From Aretha Franklin to Stevie 
Wonder, both soul ‘‘superstars,”’ 
black music still propels a directness 


of emotional force that no other 


American musical language has yet 
equalled. 


Although blues recordings and 
performances were once limited to 
black communities, except for a few 
white aficionados, since the 1950s 
the blues and other black music have 
“‘cros.ed over’’ to all other popular 
audiences. Accordingly, the Top 40 
lists are not only thoroughly inte- 
grated but also contain records by 
white singers and musicians who are 
heavily influenced by black sounds. 


In fact, there is not a single white 
rock band unaffected by the blues. 
Rock music began in the early 1950s 
as a white version of what was then 
called black ‘‘rhythm and blues.’’ As 
white and black strains merged more 
completely than ever before in 
American popular music, ecumen- 
icism became the rule. 


In the 1960s, rock -- mirroring the 
‘‘counterculture’s’’ impatience with 
restrictions and categories -- fused 
country cadences, jazz, blues, and 
various styles of pop music, from 
ballads to simple ‘‘good_ time’’ 
songs. Significantly, the most widely 
influential figure in the history of 
American rock, Elvis Presley, was 
himself stylistically an amalgam of 
what used to be heard as opposites -- 
white country music and what he 
called ‘‘the real lowdown’’ black 
Mississippi blues singers. 


EGALITARIAN ROCK 


One of the key reasons so many of 
the young have been drawn to rock 
has been its seemingly egalitarian 
nature. That is, in previous gener- 
ations, it was generally felt that the 
making of popular music was limited 
to such highly skilled and sophist- 
icated specialists as George Gersh- 
win and Cole Porter. Even the 
singers, from Bing Crosby to Frank 


Sinatra, with their difficult big-band 
experience and coolly urban manner, 
appeared to belong to a distant 
aristocracy. 


Rock, on the other hand, has given 
status to thousands of singers and 
instrumentalists who look and act 
very much like their fans; who write 
their own songs; and who, in many 
cases, have skills not too far removed 
from those of a dedicated amateur 


Reviewing such a rock combo, Big 
Brother and the Holding Company’’ 
-- the group that featured white 
blues singer Janis Joplin -- a 
counterculture critic wrote in the 
1960s, ‘‘It’s probably the secret 
dream of every kid everywhere to 
just do things they dig doing and be 
rewarded for it. America -- as only 
America, the land where dreams 
come true, could -- is making that 
dream come true for Big Brother.’’ 


And so, from the 1960s’ to the 


. present, more of the young have 


been enthusiastically immersed in 
popular music than at any other 
period of our history. It is, after al’, 
their music. 


Unlike the popular songs of earlier 
decades and centuries, rock is not 
primarily directed at grown-ups. It’s 
about freedom from grown-ups; 
freedom to leap right into the middie 
of experience, without having to lay 
back for fear of what some parent or 
teacher may think. 


Elvis Presley did indeed succeed 
Porter and Gershwin. And in turn, 
he was at least partially dislodged by 
a more outspoken rebel, Bob Dylan, 
who, in the 1960s, spoke for and to a 
whole generation of listeners who 
were, like him, anti-war and anti-all- 
establishments. 


In the 1970s, and beyond, more 
lone stars in their early 20s will 
inevitably continue to speak to the 
dreams and nightmares of each new 
generation. There still remains, 
however, ample popular music for 
new and even for older adults. They - 
still listen to the musical survivors of 
the 1950s and 1960s; and as James 
Talley says, they listen to. remember 
the values of their quicksilver youth, 
as contrasted, if there is a contrast, 
with their values now. 


Popular music always speaks, 
among other things, of dreams -- 
which change with the times: 
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COURSES BY NEWSPAPER 


By Nat Hentoff 


Sidney Bechet, the moon-faced 
soprano saxophonist from New Or- 
leans, who was among the first to 
introduce American jazz to Europe, 
once explained why he had to play: 
“‘Me, | want to explain myself so 
bad. | want to have myself under- 
stood. And the music, it can do that. 
The music, it’s my whole story.’’ 

Bechet’s credo has been at the 
core of American popular music from 
its vigorously diversified beginnings. 
‘‘Art music’ or ‘‘serious music’’ was 
for the relatively few. It was 
predominantly shaped by European 
dictates and required specialized and 
expensive training. 

But popular music, starting with 
folk songs, was unabashedly home- 
made and invited democratic, com- 
munal participation -- whether in a 
barroom, a logging camp, or an 
Appalachian hollow. And for the 
singer or player of this pridefully 
indigenous music, it has always been 
a way of getting himself understood. 
Not only himself but also the ways of 
life, the priorities, the complaints of 
the particular segment of the Amer- 
ican grain that nurtured him. 

In. the isolated mountains and 
backwoods of the South, for ex- 
ample, transplanted and transmuted 
Scotch-Irish-English ballads spoke 
trom the beginning for the stubborn 
independence of the people there 
and buttressed their sense of ident- 
ity, of specialness. 

In the East, folk tunes -- self-cel- 
ebration -- and tc ical songs, 
roisterously vocalized in the taverns 
and hawked on the streets as cheap 
broadsides, flourished during the 
Colonial period. 


Even Puritan ministers could not 
eliminate the desire of settlers in the 
new world to explain and celebrate 
themselves through music. One such 
minister spoke butterly in 1720 of the 
sounds of the common man: ‘‘Left to 
the mercy of every unskillful Throat 
to chop and alter, twist and change, 
according to their odd Humours and 
Fancies, they sound like Five 
Hundred different tunes roared out 
at the same time.”’ 

Through the American centuries, 
similar jeremiads have been directed 
at various genres of popular music 
by clergymen, educators, and others 
fervently conviced that music which 
is not ‘‘serious”’ or at least ‘‘respect- 
able’’ can corrode the spirit and 
numb the mind. 

So, the early 1920s, jazz was 
accused of being a direct cause of 
crimes of passion. And in the early 
1970s, Richard Nixon, among others, 
was so concerned that, rock lyrics 
were inciting antisocial behavior -- 
from draft resistance to marijuana 
consumption to profligat sex -- that 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission tried to censor rock record- 
ings. Not for obscenities, ,which 


Popular Music: 
Sounds of the People 


were, in any case, forbidden on the 
air; but for heresy. 

The rock musicians, however, 
were actually doing -- for a much 
larger, nation-wide audience -- what 
Appalachian songsters, New Eng- 
land seamen, western wranglers, 
and other popular bards had been 
engaged in long before. They were 
explaining themselves through their 
music, and they were also forging 
links of communication with others 
who shared their priorities, hopes, 
fantasies, ways of wit, and ways of 
coping with loss. 


THE GENTEEL TRADITION 


American popular music has not, 
of course, always been controversial. 
The music of Stephen Foster, for 
instance, was an extension of a 
significant mid-19th Century devel- 
opment, the advent of ‘‘genteel’’ 
songs. These, as American music 
scholar H. Wiley Hitch points 
out, ‘‘were aimed at the home -- at 
the typical American parlor, with its 
little square piano or reed organ, its 
horsehair-stuffed sofa, its kerosene 
lanterns and candlelight.’’ Music for 
devoted amateurs, its texts were 
‘‘generally one step removed from 
ordinary American speech.’’ 

This ‘‘genteel’’ music also ex- 
pressed the values -- somewhat 
sentimental and idealized -- of a 
particular group of Americans. So 
did the American phenomenon of 
vaudeville that grew in the ‘‘concert 
saloons’ of the 1850s, went on to 
flourish in theaters, and expired 
when the movies permanently dis- 
tracted its audiences. 

Vaudeville and saloon songs were 
the popular music of the burgeoning 
city folk, who liked their fun in 
overflowing portions and preferred 
expansively romantic ballads, along 
with rollicking novelites, bawdy and 
otherwise. For those in places far 
from ‘‘live’’ vaudeville, there were 
sheet music and, in time, recordings. 
A national popular music was being 
created. 


THE NATIONALIZATION OF POP 


With the advent of radio and the 
movies, the nationalization of the 
pop song was greatly intensified. 
While parts of the population held on 
to and kept regenerating their own 
musical heritages -- white country 
and western music, black sounds, 
and rural regional ballads -- Tin Pan 
Alley, the Broadway stage, the 
Hollywood studios, and the radio 
networks were fashioning what most 
Americans now define as popular 
music. 

These mass-production sources 
also shaped and reflected - cértain 
popular _ values. Romance  over- 
shadowed all. Rather  sanitized,- 
dream-like romance, however, by 


contrast with the direct, nearly 
palpable expression of earthly love in 
black music. 

Optimism was another basic in- 
gredient. Even during the Depres- 
sion, ‘‘Brother, Can You Spare a 
Dime?”’ was a rarity. In this music, 
America was still the land of infinite 
possibility where, over the rainbow, 
one might find a million-dollar baby 
in a five and ten cent store. 

Departing from the sounds and 
rhythms of the Hollywood* and 
Broadway stage, the songs of the 
1960s, broadly called ‘‘rock,’’ en- 
compassed elements of blues, coun- 
try, and Hispanic music. 

Rock was and is in defiant 
opposition to the polished, skillfully 
crafted music of Lorenz Hart, Oscar 
Hammerstein, Richard Rodgers 
Harold Arlen, and otheres who had 
previously set the standards for 
American popular song. 


ROCK’S REBELLION 


Often raw and poundingly loud, 
rock rebelled against both the music 
and the values of the older gener- 
ations. In these songs, sex, while not 
pornographically depicted, was 
much more openly experienced and 
enjoyed. Opimism was also much 
tempered. Life was no longer an 
upwardly mobile crystal staircase in 
a land of unending plenty. Ecology 
came into popular music, as did a 
steady electronic indictment of un- 
examined materialism. 

The music itself was ebullient and 
became a common language, a way 
of mutual identification, for hordes 
of the young denouncing the herd 
instinct of their elders. 

The main directions of our music 
will change again -- as always, 
unpredictably. In .the meantime, 


y of te Pnoena Gavette 


while mass popular music remains 
within the flexible confines of rock, a 
growing number of younger music- 
ians are exploring older musical 
roots. A number of country players, 
such as Willie Nelson, are discarding 
string section and complex recording 
techniques, opting instead for sim- 
pler songs and backgrounds wit 

more traditional sounds. 


Black musicians, such as trump- 
eter Leo Smith, while forging ahead 
with avant-garde jazz, are simultan- 
eously studying the heritage avail- 
able to them from the work of Louis 
Armstrong and other patriarchs of 
jazz. And Randy Newman, among 
other popualr balladeers, is explor- 
ing a conversational, story-telling 
style that picks up the way a wide 
range of Americans actually talk and 
think. 


Wherever American music goes, it 
will continue to be created in a 
multiplicity of idiomatic tongues, 
and the best of its makers will keep 
on exemplifying the dictum of 
jazzman Charlie’ Parker: ‘‘Music is 
your own experience, your thoughts, 
your wisdom. ‘‘If you don’t live it, it 
won’t come out of your horn.’’ Or 
your guitar. Or your voice. ee 


The views expressed in COURSES 
BY NEWSPAPER are those of the 
authors only and do not necessarily 
reflect those of the University of 
California, the funding agency, or 
the Panther Sentinel and Hartnell 
College. 


NEXT ISSUE: Sports writer Rob- 
ert Lipsyte begins a two-part discus- 
sion of the role of sports in our 
popular culture. 
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‘But popular. music. starting with folk songs, was unabashedly homemade and invited democratic. 


communal participation.” 


_ _ It's all over; Panthers fall to 


% 
id 


in playoff 


opener against MPC Mar. 1 while Jerry Wright 
[34] jockeys for position with Roy Main. Looking 


Mike Matelli pumps ‘two 


Wilbert Williams’ hot streak toward the 
end “of the 1977-78 Coast Conference 
basketball season boosted his scoring 
average to the number three position in the 
final Confererice scoring tally. 

With a high of 34 points against OhjJone 
Feb. 11, Williams averaged 22.4 points per 
game over the season. 

Tom Ware of Monterey Peninsula 
College led all scorers with a 24.2 average, 
followed by Skyline’s Ted Scott at 22.9. 

No other Hartnell player finished among 
the top 20 scorers in the conference. . 

In the state junior college ratings, three 
Conference schools --Menlo (first), Skyline 


Gavilan. drops out of Conference 


Swimmers win three straight 


by Randy Aispuro 

‘(We have no coach to promote swimming and 
nobody to participate,’’ said Gavilan College 
Athletic Director Susan Dodd. Because of this, 
Gavilan has had to cancel their swimming season, 
leaving the Hartnell swimming team some time to 
rest this week before taking 6n MPC in the 
Hartnell pool on March 17. 


Against Menlo, in the Conference opener on 
March 3, the Panther men and women emerged 
from the Menlo pool victoriously, the men winning 
68-25 and the women winning 67-18. 


“It was very’cold and windy. We just wanted to 
get the meet over with,’’ said swimming Coach 
Mike Garibaldi. The divers ‘‘did very well.’* They 

_ are Kirk Johnston, Scott Phelps and Linda Teresa. 

Johnston took first in the three-meter diving and 

-Phelps took second. Teresa took first in the same 
event for women. 


Gerhard Kiessling (200 butterfly and freestyle) 


- W.W. third in CC scoring 


? 
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up the floor is Menterey’s Tonk Ware. The 
Panthers beat the Lobos 80-72. 
--photo by Dave Moseley 


(fifth) and Ohlone (tied for tenth) -- are in 
the top ten. Hartnell finished above 
Ohlone in the Conference, but the 
Renegades had the better overall record, 
16-10, to the Panthers’ 13-15. 


FINAL COAST GONFERENCE 
STANDINGS 

Ww L 
Menlo 11 1 
Skyline 10 2 
Hartnell 6 6 
MPC 5 7 
Ohione 5 7 
Cabrillo 4 8 
Gavilan 1 11 


and Richard Briggs (200 individual medley and 
breastroke) were both double winners for the 
Panther men. 


On Feb. 28 at Laney College the men and 
women closed their pre-season competition with 
the women winning 74-14 and the men edging out 
a 57-55 win. pS 8 

The women took 10 of 11 events, with Kathy 
Schramm and Lynn Vogt- each winning two. 
Schramm won the 200 free and the 100 free. Vogt 
was triumphant in the 100 individual medley and 
the 100 backstroke. 

For the men, Richard Briggs, Anthony Koblenz 
and Gerhard Kiessling were double. winners. 
Briggs took the 1,000 free and the 200 breastroke; 
Koblenz won the 200 free and the 100 free; and 
Kiesling finished first in the 50 free and 200 
individual medley. 


At Napa Feb. 24, both the men’s and women’s 


teams emerged victorious in the first triple dual. 


meet of the season, 
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by the rains, and their lack of a 
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““Doc’’ Moseley 
Sports Editor 


The Hartnell basketball team’s se. 
Wednesday night on a sour note as they came out 
on the short end of a 99-78 decision with the 
Skyline Trojans in the final game of the Coast 
Conference playoffs. 

Skyline will travel to Long Beach to face Mt. San 
_— in the first round of the state playoffs Mar. 
16. 

The Trojahs began the game like a house on 
fire, leading by as much as 20 points before the 
half. The Panthers came back to go ahead with 
ten minutes remaining, but just couldn’t hold on.’ 

Skyline’s Ted Scott, second in ; Conference 
scoring, hit 40 points to lead the Trojans. Wilbert 
Williams paced the Panthers with 24, while Jim 
Rossi and Steve Gutteriez each had 12. 


Editor’s note: A special thanx to Jerri Mills for her 
cooperation and assistance on this story. 


Where are new track, 
Coast Conference Relays? 


by ‘‘Doc’’ Moseley 
Sports Editor 


Psychiatrists have come up with evidence that 
the weather can effect one’s mental and emotional 
status. : 

It can also play hell with track teams who are 
waiting for something to run on. 

The new, all-weather Hartnell track, costing 
some $150,000 and scheduled for completion 
sometime in January, remains to be seen. “ 

Chevron Oil is under contract to lay down the 
new surface, called ‘‘Chevron 400.’’ Made of 
vinyl, it is a non-skid surface, and porous so that 
water will penetrate through, as well as run off, 
instead of sitting on top and decaying the surface. 

Chevron’s progress, however, has been slowed 
licensed 
contractor. Chevron is currently laying ten new 
surfaces on. various tracks, and simultaneously 
holding a learn-on-the-job program to train 
contractors. 

It is unknown when the track will be completed. 

Meanwhile, similar hassles have thrown the 
track and field schedule out of whack. The Coast 
Conference Relays, originally scheduled for last 
Saturday at Hartnell, have been shifted to Cabriilo 
tomorrow, by way of Skyline. 

Hartnell had dibs on the relays and the 
Conference finals, but Skyline, also with a new 
track in progress, expressed its desire to host one 
of the ‘‘big’’ meets. The San Bruno school was 
granted the Conference Relays, but experienced 
problems with its own track. You can’t have a 
dance without a floor, so the meet was, as 
previously stated, moved to Cabrillo and will be 
held.tomorrow, barring further hassle. : 
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The men defeated Napa 55-40 and College of 
the Redwoods 51-26 while the women drowned the 
Redwoods 58-37 2nd Napa 57-42. 


Gerhard Kiessling led the way for the men. as he 
won three events, the 100 (53.3), the 500 (5:02) 
and the 1,000 meter race (10:17). Richard Briggs 
Anthony Koblenz and Kirk Johnston did their part 
as they each won a pair of events. 

Briggs won the 200 breastroke and the 50 free, 
Koblenz the 200 fly and the 200 medley, and 
Johnston the three meter and one meter diving 
events. 


Kathy Schramm, who won the 500 meter 
freestyle; Tami Maloney; the winner of the 50 
free; and-Lynn Vogt, winner in the 200 free paced 
the women. 

‘The women’s record stands at 5-1 overall, and 
hens ate U2 
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Doc-talk 


By ‘‘Doc’’ Moseley 
Sports Editor 


Locker room lib 


- Consider this situation: the Panther basketball 
team is playing the Portland Trailblazers for the 
Championship of Nowhere in Particular (a purely 
hypothetical occurrence, obviously). The Panther 
Sentinel sports staff, save one member, is 
occupied with other sports events, or otherwise 


That one staff member who is available happens 
to be female. 
After the game (which, shall we- say, the 


Panthers won, 188-34), the reporter is expected to 
go into the locker room to get quotes from the 


- coaches and players. 


Expected, yes. But allowed? 

| have spoken to some of the members of the 
basketball team regarding this matter, and they 
do not oppose it. It seemed, however, that they 
thought | was just kidding. 

Wrong. 

It is neither my place nor intent to recite the 
annals of ‘‘Freedom of the Press,’’ or to declare 
that women should be allowed in men’s locker 
rooms on the basis that they are members of the 
media. 

The situation, however, may very well come to 


_pass, and damn soon. The possibility of the 


Sentinel having a female sports editor next year is 
very great. 

Said female would be obligated to the readers to 
get the story into print. Any idiot can write scores 
and statistics. The inside story, the ‘’Meat,’’ 
comes from the comments of those directly 
involved. They tell the story much better than a 
list of numbers ever could. 

Would said female, with a deadline breathing 
down her neck, be allowed to get those 
comments? 

If not, this publication would suffer, and its 
‘readers would be denied their right to read the full 
scope of the news. 

| want to hear some feedback on this. Write, 
phone, come in person or send a carrier pigeon. 
The decision lies not with me or the Sentinel but 
with the Hartnell Athletic Department and its 
ordinance. 


unavailable. 


Cager's record dips; 
looking for revenge 


With a disappointing 3-8 record, women’s 
basketball coach Ellie Rowe is hoping for a 
turn of events when the women open the 
Conference season at Monterey next Friday. 

“We're looking forward to the league 
opener,’’ Rowe said. ‘‘We’d like to have 
people come out to support us so we can 


stomp the Lobos,’” she continued, with a . 


tone of revenge in her voice. 

in the Ohlone Tournament last weekend, 
che Lobos defeated the Panthers 64-54. 
Diane Mazzei led in scoring with 12 points 
and rebounding with 15 while hitting 80 
percent from the floor. Barbel Muramoto had 
11 points and Rayann Hansen eight. 


in the other Tournament game Mar. 2, the - 


Panthers were destroyed by the De Anza 
ons 90-43. Leora Getris had nine points and 
ight rebounds, Mitsy Pena eight points and 
“azzei and Hansen each had six. . 

Last Monday, Hartnell fell to the College 
of San Mateo 68-34. San Mateo was ranked 
rhird in the state last year. 


Hartnell will take on Fort Ord, who they 
defeated 59-41 Feb. 10, here on-Mar. 15 at 5 
-.m. in a non-Conference game. 


= 


. Oops! Mike 


Matelli loses control on a 
- baseline drive during the Conference 
playoff opener against MPC Mar. 1. Tom 


Netters win openers 


If the weather holds, Hartnell’s tennis | 
teams will face Cabrillo today; with the 
women playing here at 2 p.m. and the men 
traveling to Aptos. _ 

The women’s team won their first 
Conference match with a 6-3. victory over 
Skyline on Mar. 7. 

Theresa Taylor, Pam Edwards, JoAnn 
Alesna and Linda Lore all won their singles 
matches. Number one seeded Darlene Harte 
played the longest singles match of the 
afternoon but fell short of victory to Debbie 
Kapiioho 1-6, 6-4, 6-7. 

In doubles, the WHarte/Alesna team 
defeated Kapiioho/Hung in straight sets, 


- 63, 63. Taylor/Edwards also won in 


straight sets over Furnany/Grossman, 6-1, 
6-1. 

While the women were winners here, the 
men were in San Bruno and were also 
victorjous, 6-3. 

Tony Urabe, Mark Emmerson, Art De- 
Mateo and Mike Boronda won their singles 
matches. 

In doubles, the Urabe brothers won in 
straight sets over Rubin/Reed, 6-1, 6-3. The 
number of three team also won in straight 
sets, 6-4, 6-4, over Lyones/Barlow. 


oo 
--photo by Duane Wolgamott. 


Since finding that basketball is not exactly our 
game, the Panther Sentinel, in an effort to save 
face, is in the process of organizing a softball team 
and is ready to accept challenges from anyone who 
has the guts. 

Teams desiring to get humiliated may contact 
Doc, Pat or Jerry in VAF room 209 or at extensions 
417, 418 or 419. 


pee Ads 


Twixt players, if you're good how about a game? 
Contact Mark Peaslee in the drafting department, 


Walking in the Get There, with. its 
patented four-wave design, is such a 
regenerating experience that you 
feel as though your vitality actually 
increases as you move almost ef- 
fortlessly along. Try on a pair of these 
unique shoes today! 


Men's... $44 
Women’s... $37 


i 
_ FAMILY SHOES 


“Fashion is a look, not a price” : 


330 Main St. Oldtown, Sali 


A short guide to federal consumer se 


Community Services 


The Panther Sentinel offers this 
guide to inform students of some of 
their rights and resources as consum- 

~ ers. These services were initiated and 
are established by the government to 
provide various forms of consumer 
protection. Persons with questions or 
comments are invited and encouraged 
to contact the appropriate agency. : 


Office of Communications... 


Offers information on all consumer programs of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). Publications on a variety of subjects are 
available free or for a minimal charge. Also 
available are slides, film strips and exhibits of use 
to consumer organizations. For services regarding 
inquiries, complaints or comments should be 
obi to Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, DC, 


Office of Consumer Affairs 


The Office of Consumer Affairs, headed by a 
director, who-is also the Special Assistant to the 
President for Consumer Affairs, advises the 
president and the secretary of HEW on matters of 
consumer interest, coordinates all federal activi- 


‘disability resulting from mental 


Office of Human Development 


The office of Human Development organizes 
HEW’s planning and resources for certain groups 
of ‘‘vulnerable’’ Americans with special needs: 
children and youth, the aged, physically and 
mentally handicapped, Native Americans and 
persons living in rural areas. Among the various 
units granting funds for assistance are: Admini- 
stration on Aging, which provides a strong central 
focus and responsibility within the federal 
government. on all matters of concern to older 
people. For services contact Virginia Douglas, 
Office of Public Inquiry, Administration on Aging, 
Washington, DC, 20224, phone 202-245-0230, - 
Development Disabilities Office assists state and 
local public agencies and private non-profit 
organizations serving persons who have .a 
retardation, 
cerebral palsy, epilepsy, autism or severe 
dyslexia that originates before age 18 and is a 
substantial handicap. Apply to State Development 
Disabilities Offices or contact Francis Lynch, 
Development Disabilities Office, 3070 Switzer 
Building, Washington, DC, 20201, phone 
202-245-0335. 


Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental 
Health Administration 


This is the leading federal agency dealing with 
drug abuse, alcohol abuse and mental and 
emotional illness. Mildred K. Lehmen is director. 
Comments should be addressed to the Office of 
Public Affairs, Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental 
Health Service, 5600 Fishers Lane, Rockville, MD, 
20852, phone 301-443-3783 


ties in the consumer field, and seeks ways to aid . 


and protect the consumer. 
For services of any sort, contact Virginia H. 
Knauer, Director, Office of Consumer Affairs, 


_ Washington, DC, 20201, phone 202-245-6164. 


Commission on Civil Rights 

The commission’s purpose is to encourage 
constructive steps toward equal opportunity for 
minority groups and women. It conducts 
fact-finding hearings, research and investigations 
relating to the denial of equal protection of the 
laws because of race, color, religion, sex or 
national origin. Topics of interest to consumers 
include voting rights, t, education, 
housing, administration of justice and the federal 
effort to further equal nity. For service 
contact Joseph Swanson, Office of Information 
and Publication, Commission on Civil Rights, 
Washington, DC, 20425, phone 202-254-6600 or 
202-254-7381. 
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Administration 


Responsible for joint federal and state social 
services programs that serve children, families, 
aged and the handicapped. Those with problems 
that might be eased or solved by social services 
assistance should call or write their local welfare 
or social services office or John C. Young, Director 
of Community Services Administration, Washing- 
ton DC, 20201, phone 202-245-1724. 


Government Printing Office 


The Government Printing Office is part of the 
legislative branch and is headed by the public 
printer who is appointed by the president. GPO’s 
purpose is the printing and binding of publications 
for the Congress and other federal government 
departments and agencies. The GPO prints and 
sells 24,000 books and pamphlets through the 
Superintendent of Documents and operates 24 
bookstores throughout the country. 


All inquiries and orders should be addressed to 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Printing 
Office, Washington, DC, 20402. Information on 
the price and availability of publications may be 
obtained from the order desk by telephone 
202-783-3238. 


Complaints or inquiries on orders for 
publications or subscriptions should be addressed 
to the Customer Information Branch Services 
Section, Government Printing Office, Stop SSO’s 
Washington, DC, 20401. Comments relating to 
general GPO operation should be directed to 
David H. Brown, Special Assistant to the Public 
Printer, U.S. Government Printing Office, Stop P, 
Washington, DC, 20401, phone 202-275-2958. 


Food and Drug Administration 


Protects consumers by enforcing laws and 
regulations to prevent distribution of adulterated 
or misbranded drugs, foods medical devices, 
cosmetics and veterinary products. Contact the 
Assistant Commissioner for Public Affairs, John 
T. Walden, 5600 Fishers Lane, Rockville, MD, 
20852, phone 301-443-4177. 


For More Information. 

When you have questions about any program or 
agency of the federal government, you may want 
to contact a Federal Information Center. The 
nearest offices to Salinas are; San Francisco, 
415-556-6600, and San Jose, 408-275-7422. - 
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Open house ‘a success’ 
readers meet editors 


Among the students, faculty, 
employees and family attending 
the Panther Sentinel open House 
last Friday were (1 to r) Dick An- 
dre, Hartnell journalism  ad- 
viser/instructor; an unknown but 


welcome visitor; Margo Brown: . 


and another cnonymous guest. 


Attended by some 40 interested 
guests, the Open House was, acor- 
ding to Panther Sentinel editor 


Jerry Tovey, “a success in that 
many ple had never seen 
our facilities had the opportunity 
to attend. 

Included in the activities were 
typesetting demonstrations and 
explanations, layouts of 
from the most recent Panther Sen- 
tinel, explaintions of procedures 
and gallons of coffee for con- 
sumption (not all of which was 
finished.) 


Photo by Tom Van Dyke 


Board votes catalog change: 
newer edition is smaller 


Last year in an effort to save 


money the Hartnell College Catalog | 


Newly-opened CDC 
elates kids, teachers 


The inside of Child Development 
Center (CDC) is completed and little 
campus kinder moved into the new 
center Monday. 

Teachers and children say they are 
elated with the new facility. It is 
warm and light with rainbow colors 
reflecting softly against a snow-like 
ceiling. 

Dr. Gibb Madsen, college pres- 
ident, said the outside work should 
be finished in a week or two. The 
rain was a factor in the delay of 
outside cement finishing work. Locks 
are being installed this week. 

Presently the grounds of the CDC 
have the appearance of an obstacle 
course with pipes and more pipes 
and heaps of dirt clods as well as 
other hazards outside the building. 


was printed on campus. But it cost 
approximately $16,000 and tied up 
the on-campus printing facilities. 

In an attempt to avoid this 
situation this year, The Hartnell 
Governing Board directed William 
Briggs, director of Community Ser- 
vices, to obtain bids from printers 
and type-setters in the area in order 
to determine the lowest possible 
printing and production costs. 

The Board was informed that 
changing the size of the catalog 
would save paper. 

Therefore, at the Feb. 24 meeting 
of the Governing Board, the trustees 
decided to reduce the catalog from. 
6 inches by 9 inches to 5% inches by 
8% inches. ‘‘The change in size 
won't effect the appearance of the 
book,’’ asserted Briggs. 


The Board also agreed-to accept 
the typesetting bid from Instant 
Type in Monterey and the printing 
bid from Globe Printing in San Jose. . 


} 
March 10 Dog Training, Hyde Park, 10:30-2 
Women’s tennis v. Cabrillo, 2 p.m. 
p.m., Courts : Cont. Education (SJSU), T-2, 9-5 
Salinas Recreation Basketball, p.m. 
Gym, 6-10:30 p.m. Roller Derby, Gym, 8 p.m. 
St. John’s Passion Performance, March 12 
PA, 8 p.m. Salinas Police Basketball Pract., 
ASHC Dance, Aux. Gym, 9-1a.m. Gym, 9-1 p.m. 
March 11 Salinas Rec. Center, Courts, 10-7 
Salinas YMCA Swim Club, Pool, p.m. 
8-10 a.m. Salinas Valley Track Club Pract., 


Salinas High School, Track, 8-5 Track, 12-5 p.m. 
March 13-16 


p.m. 
S.J. St. Elderly, Board Room, Peter Pan, PA, 8 p.m: (16th-2 


8:30-4:30 p.m. p.m.) 
Conservatory classes, PA, 8:30- March 13 

noon Amazing Universe, Planetarium, 8 
Salinas High School Meet, pool, 10 p.m. 

a.m. March 15 ; 
Salinas Rec. Center, Courts, 10-7 Mae Brussell, Merrill Hall, noon 


p.m. 


Children’s art is an exercise in joy. It is the joy of outrageous colors, playful 
lines and pure spirit.” 

Kurt Clausen, 1, of Salinas grins exuberantly at a display, while his sister 
peeks at him through the other side. 

“Children’s Art: The Natural Abstraction” is the title of an exhibition curren- 
tly on display in the Hartnell College Gallery. It is dedicated to Alfred Stieglitz 
an influencial artist/photographer who presented the first serious exhibition of 
untaught children’s art.work in 1912. “ 

«twill be on display until March 16. 7 ae 

A display of photography by nationally known photographic artist Marion 
Post Wolcott will begin March 27. The show will.include recent color photo's 
by Ms. Wolcott and other Selections from the late 1930's. : 


Photo by Tom Van Dyke 
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